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R. ROBERT P. PORTER, a good authority on the sub- 
ject, bas been making a study of what he calls “ munici- 
pal trading” in England. As every one knows, England 

has for some years been experimenting with socialist theories, 
but it is only recently that the world has begun to comprehend 
the disastrous effect of the experiments. ‘The appearance of 
German, American aud Belgian goods, not only in the markets 
which England once controlled, but in England itself, has 
served as a demonstration of the effect on British industry of 
supporting trades-union tyranny by the public force; but the 
matters in which the operation of socialistic schemes affected 
only the English themselves have not hitherto attracted much 
outside attention. Now, however, a curious light is thrown on 
the subject by a brief summary of a report ot the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, which shows that municipalities in England 
have, within a few years, spent four hundred and fifty million 
dollars in establishing gas and electric-lighting plants, street- 
railways, and similar * public utilities,’ to use the socialist 
phrase, and that the return on the investment, even now, when 
most of the machinery is new, is less than one-half of one per 
cent a year. It is notorious, as has been shown recently in this 
country in the case of the Taunton electric-light plant, that 
municipalities, in their desire to show an income earned on 
their investment, spend as little as possible on repairs and re- 
vewals, thus virtually throwing away the principal for the sake 
of making their books show a net income for a few years; and 
it will not be long, probably, before the British tax-payers, who 
are paying interest on this four hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, and must, sooner or later, pay the principal to those from 
whom they borrowed it, will find that they have nothing to 
show for the money. Obviously, unless the gas and electric- 
lighting service, or the operation of the street-car lines, is dis- 
continued, the British tax-payers will then have to put their 
hands in their pockets for four hundred and fifty millions more, 
to be sunk in the same manner. 


OT only has municipal control of “ public utilities” ap- 
parently started many flourishing communities in Eng- 
land on the road to bankruptcy, but it is a common com- 

plaint that the utilities themselves are far less satisfactorily 
managed by municipalities than by private parties. Where 
private lighting or street-railway companies, anxious to keep 
their customers and get new ones, compete in cheap and eflfi- 
cient service, and adopt at once any improvements in processes 
or machinery which will contribute to that end, the officers of 
a municipal corporation, having once incurred a large debt for 
the purchase and equipment of a plant, are usually unwilling, 
not to say unable, to raise an additional sum for improved out- 
fit, and must get along with the old one as best they can, avoid- 
ing any expense for repairs, which might diminish the apparent 
return on the investment, and threaten their own popularity 
with the voters. Moreover, in England, under the socialistic 
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Acts of Parliament, any municipality is empowered to seize the 
plant of a private company furnishing lighting or transporta- 
tion service within its territory, paying for it only at a certain 
valuation fixed by law, so that such a company, if it should, 
after years of trouble and expense, succeed in establishing a 
remunerative business, is in danger of seeing its property prac- 
tically confiscated at any moment. It is hardly necessary to 
say that private capitalists do not care to risk money under 
such conditions, and the consequence is that England, which is 
carefully avoided by the promoters of lighting and transporta- 
tion companies, is far behind the Continent in electric-light and 
street-car service. 





| HE appetite of small municipal politicians for speculating 

with public money under the protection of Acts of Parlia- 

ment does not, however, appear to be diminished by the 
discouraging results of their efforts; and, instead of confining 
themselves to the comparatively safe field of lighting and trans- 
portation, they show a disposition to enter on more hazardous 
operations, Already, requests have been filed by town officers 
for authority to borrow money, on the credit of the tax-payers’ 
property, for engaging in banking; in the maintenance of cold- 
storage warehouses; in the manufacture of gas and electrical 
fixtures, and even of saddlery; while golf-links, cricket-grounds 
and oyster-beds have for some time been managed as invest- 
ments by municipalities. Naturally, a speculative business in 
which some one else is compelled by law to furnish the money 
and bear the losses affords an attractive amusement for town 
officials, but it is becoming evident that it involves loss and dis- 
couragement to private enterprise and industrial stagnation in 
the communities in which it prevails; and there is reason to 
believe that England is preparing for the world a conspicuous 
demonstration of the importance of the maxim which Mr. Por- 
ter quotes, that “ whatever can be done by the voluntary agency 
of individuals should not be undertaken by the State.” 


) HE situation in the iron mills has not changed much. It 
has long been evident that the power of the union leaders 
is broken, but they still keep up sporadic skirmishing. up- 

setting for a day or two the operations of a mill here and there, 
by calling out a few members of the working gangs. On the 
whole, this policy strengthens the mill managers, by disgusting 
the men who still remain loyal to the union, and who can 
hardly help resenting the plan of sacrificing them for the sake 
of “ surprising ” a mill manager, and getting a head-line in the 
newspapers. One of the most serious features of the whole 
affair is, as the Hvening Post points out, that the Amalgamated 
Association, which is composed mainly of skilled and highly- 
paid workmen, who might be presumed to know the nature of 
a contract, had existing agreements of the most solemn kind 
with the managers of most of the mills, by which the men 
pledged themselves to accept for a certain length of time spec- 
ified rates of wages and other conditions, to which the mana- 
gers also agreed to conform; and that the strikes in these mills 
were deliberate violations of these contracts. It will be re- 
membered that many of the men refused to break their agree- 
ments, and Mr. Shaffer was obliged to invent a subterfuge to 
quiet their consciences, by claiming that the change in owner- 
ship of the mills operated as a release of such contracts ; but 
this did not prove satisfactory to the more sensible men, and it 
is probable that only the terrors of the union Inquisition were 
really effective in driving these men into striking. Now, how- 
ever, as they have shown that they cannot be depended upon 
to keep to their agreements, it is obvious that no one will make 
any more agreements with them, while the only real use of 
trade organizations, so far as the men are concerned, is to en- 
able the latter, by combination, to make contracts with their 
employers which, if not more advantageous for the better men 
than individual contracts would be, are usually more so for the 
inferior men, and, at least, enable both parties to count with 
reasonable certainty on the future. 


\ HE highest court in England bas rendered a decision in 
I a trades-union case, expressing its judgment in words 

Which deserve to be remembered. A certain wholesale 
butcher employed a man who did not belong to the Butchers’ 
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Assistants’ Association. The Association, which is, of course, 
simply a trades-union, demanded the d'smissal of the man, and 
threatened to call out the other men, not only in the establish- 
ment of the offending employer, but in those of other whole- 
sale butchers who took his part. This argument proving 
ineffectual, the Association then applied to the retail customers 
of their victim, and threatened to call out their men unless 
they ceased to deal with the offending party. Finally, by 
means best known to themselves, they induced the non-union 
man to give up his employment voluntarily. The butcher, 
who had stood by his man with true British courage, then 
brought suit against the union for conspiracy, claiming 
damages, and has now prevailed in successive courts to the 
highest, the House of Lords dismissing the appeal of the union 
from the judgment of the court below, on the ground that the 
proceedings of the union were not carried on to advance 
the interests of the workmen concerned, but solely to injure the 
plaintiff. 





phoid fever, and the municipal officials are trying to dis- 

cover the cause of the trouble. As the people of the city 
drink, in diluted form, not only the sewage of Chicago, but 
that of Kansas City, which is discharged into the Missouri 
River about three hundred and fifty miles above St. Louis, it 
is interesting, though not, perhaps, material, so far as the St. 
Louis people are concerned, to find out which of the contrib- 
utory cities furnishes the largest proportion of typhoid germs 
to their drinking water. Naturally, the Chicago experts are 
disposed to think that Kansas City is the source of the trouble, 
and point to the low water in the Missouri River as the main 
factor in concentrating the infection; while the representatives 
of Kansas City think that low water in the Illinois River may 
have a corresponding effect on the Chicago germs. Meanwhile, 
the disintereeted observer will wonder how long the fertilizing 
wastes of Kansas City and Chicago will be permitted to be 
turned into the Mississippi, for the people of St. Louis to 
drink, at the very time that Kansas is suing Colorado for 
damages for borrowing a little of the water of the Arkansas 
River, and almost the whole West is crying out for the pre- 
cious moisture which, if the waters of Chicago and Kansas 
City could have been properly applied, might have saved this 
year, in Kansas, Iowa and Missouri alone, enough money to 
pay a large part of the cost of utilization. 


Si LOUIS is suffering from an unusual prevalence of ty- 





question of the purification of city sewage is one of 
perennial interest. On the whole, Berlin seems to be the 
place where irrigation is practised with the greatest suc- 
cess. With characteristic German thoroughness, assisted by 
German simplicity and directness of means for utilizing private 
property for the public good, the engineers of the Berlin irri- 
gation system took possession, at the outset, of about twenty- 
eight thousand acres of land, suitably situated for their purpose, 
and laid out their filter-beds on a scale sufficient for a city of 
three times the population that they had to provide for. In 
this way, they have been able to extend their pipes, as required, 
without radical changes in the system, such as are unavoidable 
where land is purchased only as wanted, as has been the case 
with Paris. At present, about fifteen thousand acres are in 
use for irrigation, receiving sewage from a population of nearly 
two millions; so that the fields owned by the city will be suffi- 
cient for another century, at least. The system of irrigation is 
simple, but carefully executed. “The sewage is distributed over 
the surface by small channels, while subsoil drains carry off the 
water, filtered by its passage through the ground, into the river. 
The whole territory is carefully farmed, nearly half of it being 
used for growing grain, while most of the rest is kept in grass. 
From the latter portion seven crops, on an average, are taken 
every year. The grains and smal] fruits also give an excellent 
yield, both quality and quantity being highly satisfactory. 
There is no typhoid fever in the villages on the estate, nor any 
special prevalence of other diseases ; on the contrary, the condi- 
tions have been found so particularly salubrious that one, at 
least, of the more important health-establishments of the city 
has been moved out to the irrigation fields. 


ee 


EANWHILE, the bacterial-filtration system, which was 
M adopted for treating a portion of the London sewage, in 
order to save the expense of land for broad irrigation, 
has not given the results expected from it. This system, al- 





though it was practically invented in this country, was adopted 
in England with an enthusiasm which seems from the results 
to have been rather inconsiderate. In brief, the system con- 
sists in passing the sewage through gravel, or pulverized coke, 
which forms a favorable habitation for colonies of nitrifying 
bacteria, which are supposed to convert the putrescible portion of 
the sewage with great rapidity into inert substances. In prac- 
tice, however, the bacteria do not always behave as they should, 
and it is found that a good deal of the London sewage runs off 
from the bacterial beds about as foul, so far as objectionable 
matter is concerned, as when it entered them. 





ROFESSOR BLUNTSCHLI, of Zurich, who was one of 
P the prize-winners in the competition for the buildings of the 

University of California, and, in that capacity, visited Cal- 
ifornia, by way of New York, writes some interesting letters to 
the Schweizerische Bauzeitung, describing his journey. New 
York made a great impression on him, as it does on most for- 
eigners, by the height of its “ heaven-scratchers,” as the Ger- 
mans translate our word “sky-scrapers,” the restless throng in 
its streets, and the magnificence of material in its newer build- 
ings. Washington naturally seemed tame after New York, and 
the Capitol, which an English architect, who wrote an account 
of his travels in this country, recently spoke of as the most 
imposing public building in the world, seemed to Professor 
Bluntschli “rather dry and formal,” and, in the interior, 
“ cheerless and pale” ; but he ackuowledges that it looks bet- 
ter in a distant view, and that its situation gives it a fine effect. 
The Congressional Library he found richer in detail than the 
Capitol, and he was particularly charmed by the marble mosaic 
decoration of the vaulting of the ground floor, which, as he 
says, was new to him. The painting and sculpture of the 
building, which have made it famous in this country, he dis- 
misses with the observation that the artists had a great oppor- 
tunity; and he criticizes the main staircase as not only incon- 
venient, but unpleasant to the eye. The steps of the staircase 
are a little less than seven inches high, and a trifle over twelve 
inches wide, a proportion which, although perhaps capable of 
improvement, accords tolerably well with the ordinary idea 
of a monumental staircase, and it would be interesting to learn 
in what way Professor Bluntschli regards it as defective. 





E have asked our correspondent’s permission to publish 

the private letter which will be found in another column, 

partly because to others it will seem a very interesting 
tale of hardship and pluck — while for the writer we will quote 
“ forsitan hec olim meminisse juvabit” — and partly because 
it has a bearing on our own affairs. Whatever the architects 
themselves may know of the matter, we feel very sure that the 
public at large is very far from suspecting how sorely the late 
hard times have borne upon architects and draughtsmen as a 
class, and to what desperate straits many of them were driven, 
first, in the attempt to keep up those appearances upon which 
their future well-doing absolutely depended, and, later, in the 
mere struggle to keep body and soul together. It is beyond 
question that during the hard times the architects and draughts- 
men of the country were driven back into the position of pur- 
veyors of mere luxuries, and treated accordingly: that is, de- 
prived of the opportunity to earn their own bread. Many a 
tale of distress and want, of sickness, starvation and despera- 
tion have we received froni subscribers in one part or another 
of the country in reply to our temperate appeals for “a little 
something on account,” so that our own bark might keep off 
the rocks, and, when their replies were coupled with the re- 
quest that their names might be kept still on the list, it was 
only natural to draw still further on our store of human kind- 
ness, and pull closer by a hole or two the belt about our own 
operations. It was a crippling time for every one, but others 
did not have to make public confession of it as we did, when, 
week by week, we had to adapt our undertakings to a dimin- 
ished income. Little by little, the architects who have suffered 
are finding their feet, and now and then we receive a welcome 
remittance from some subscriber we feared was totally sub- 
merged ; but it is evident that our own losses must remain very 
heavy. We speak of the matter because there is a tendency, 
even on the part of our best friends, to complain that we have 
not lately done as much for our subscribers as we used to do, 
and it is our purpose to point out how illogical it is for the man 
who has caused another to go halt and lame to blame the latter 
for the misfortune inflicted by the complainant — however un- 
intentionally. 
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STYLES. 

})' FFERENT systems of construc- 
tion have prevailed among differ- 

ent races, some employing only 

the Beam and Column, some also the 
Arch and Vault. 
mouldings, also, some have adopted 
one set of forms, some another. The 
forms employed by the Greeks and 
Romans constitute what are called 
the Classical Styles; those used in the 
Middle Ages, the Byzantine, Roman- 
esque and Gothic Styles. 


So in the choice of 


Some of 
the Gothic mouldings have special 
names, such as Bowtel, Scroll, ete. 
At the close of the Middle Ages, 
the 
revived, as 


about four hundred years ago, 
Classical styles were 
the Medieval 
during the last hundred years. 
The 
and China 


been 
Both 
styles of 


styles have 


are now in use. 


Egypt, India are em- 
ployed only occasionally and as a 


matter of curiosity. 


THE ORDERS, 


Classical 
varieties of Column and Entablature 
called the 


In the styles, several 


are in These are 
Orders. 
a Column with Base, Shaft and Capi- 


use. 

Each order (34) comprises 
tal, with or without a Pedestal, with 
its Base, Die and Cap, and is crowned 
by an Entablature, consisting of Ar- 
The 


Entablature is generally about one- 


chitrave, Frieze and Cornice. 


fourth as high as the Column, and 
the Pedestal one-third, more or less. 

The principal member of the Cor- 
the the 
Corona the Cornice is regularly ter- 


nice is Corona. Above 


minated by a member originally de- 


signed to serve as a gutter to receive 


the water running down the roof. 
It generally consists of a large 


Cyma Recta, though the Ovolo and 


the Cavetto are often used. It is 


called the Oymatium,*® in spite of 


its large size, and whatever its 
shape. 

The Corona (35) is supported by 
a Moulding or group of Mouldings, 
valled the Bed-mould. <A row of 
brackets, termed locks (36), Mo- 


' Continued from No. 1339, page 60. 

? The word Cymatium thus has three mean- 
ings: 1. A small Cyma, 2. A small crowning 
member, of whatever shape, though it is most 
frequently a Cyma Reversa. 3. The upper 
member of a Cornice, occupying the place of a 
gutter, whatever its shape, though it is gen- 
erally a large Cyma Recta. In Classical Archi- 


tecture, the Cyma Recta seldom occurs, ex- 
cept at the top of the Cornice 
bottom of the Pedestal. 

8It would seem as if a cornice which oceurs 
at the top of 


and at the 


a wall and carries the edge of a 
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dillions, or Mutules (37), according 
to their shape, resting on the Bed- 
mould and supporting the soffit of 
the Corona, is often added. At the 
top of the Architrave is a projecting 
moulding, which, square, is 
called a Tenia, and the face of the 
Architrave is often broken up into 
two or three Bands or Fascias (38). 

The Abacus of the Capital also 
has a sort of bed-mould beneath it, 


when 


which, when convex, is called an 
Echinus (39), the 
(40), which it resembles 
The little Frieze below it is then 
called the Necking. But if the bed- 
mould under the Abacus is eoncave, 
it dies into the necking like a large 


from sea-shell 


in shape. 


Congé, and the two together con- 
stitute the Bell of the Capital. The 
Abacus is square in plan, but the 
Echinus, or the Bell (41), below it 
is round, like the column. 

At the top of the shaft is a mem- 
ber called the Astragal, consisting 
of a Bead, Fillet and Congé. It has 
a flat surface on top, as wide as the 
projection of the Congé. At the bot- 
tom of the shaft is another Congé, 
below which is a broad fillet called 

The 
the 
member 


the Cincture. Base generally 
base-mouldings, a 
called the Plinth, 
which is square in plan like the 
Abacus (42). 

The Shaft diminishes as it rises, 


has, below 


plain 


the upper diameter being only five- 
sixths of the lower, and the outline 
This 


Entasis 


is not straight, but curved. 


curve, which is called the 


(43) 
erally begins one-third of the way 


, or bending, as of a bow, gen- 


up, the lower third being cylindrical. 
The Entasis is not to be confounded 
with the Diminution. 

The Pedestal also generally has a 


Corona and Bed-mould, but no 


gutter, above the Die, and a Base- 
moulding and Plinth below it. 

In the choice and use of mould- 
ings, the tastes and fashions of the 
Greeks and Romans were quite con- 
trary to those of their successors in 


Middle Ages. ‘The 


roof would properly have a Cymatium, 
being the place for a gutter, and that Cornices 
used as String Courses, half way up a wall, 
would naturally be without this member. But 
the significance of the Cymatium bas fre- 
quently been overlooked, in ancient times 
and in modern, Many Greek temples have a 
Cymatium on the sloping-lines of the gable, 
where a gutter would be useless, and none 
along the Eaves, and in many modern build- 
ings the cornices are crowned by large Cy- 
matia in places where there are no roofs behind 
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preferred to use vertical and hori- 
zontal surfaces at right angles to each 
other, and seldom used an oblique 
line or an acute or obtuse angle, as 
the Gothic architects did. They also 
preferred the Cyma Reversa, seldom 
employing the Cyma Recta, which 
in the Middle Ages was rather the 
favorite. Moreover, as has been 
said, the Gothic architects, in deco- 
rating a corner or edge, often cut it 
away to get a moulding, but the 
ancients raised the moulding above 
the plane of the surface to which it 
was applied. In the composition 
and sequence of mouldings also, the 
Classical architects generally avoid 
repetition, alternating large and 
small, plain and curved, convex 
and concave. The convex and con- 
cave profiles seldom describe an arc 
of more than 180 degrees, and ex- 
cept in the case of the Beak Mould- 
ing and of the Bead, mouldings are 
always separated by Fillets. When 
a moulding is enriched, it is gener- 
ally by carving ornamental forms (46) 
upon it which resemble its own pro- 
file. The Greeks frequently em- 
ployed elliptical and hyperbolic pro- 
files, while the Romans generally 
used arcs of circles. 

Among the Greeks, the forms 
used by the Doric race, which in- 
habited Greece itself and had colonies 
in Sicily and Italy, were much un- 
like those of the Ionic race, which 
inhabited the western coast of Asia 
Minor, and whose art was greatly 
influenced by that of Assyria and 
Persia. Besides’ the Jonte (47) 
and Dorie (48) styles, the Romaus 
devised a third, which employed 
brackets, called Modillions, in the 
Cornice, and was much more elabo- 
rate than either of them; this they 
called the Corinthian (49). They 
used also a simpler Doric called the 
Tuscan (40), and a cross between 
the Corinthian and Ionic called the 
Composite (51). These are the Five 
Orders. The ancient examples vary 
much among themselves and differ 
in different places, and in modern 
times still further varieties are found 
in Italy, Spain, France, Germany 
and England. The best known and 
most admired forms for the Orders 
are those worked out by Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola in the sixteenth 
century from the study of ancient 
examples. The Orders that are 
shown in the large Plates almost ex- 
actly follow Vignola’s rules. 

° 
VIGNOLA S ORDERS. 
Plate 2 shows the proportions of 


the Orders according to Vignola, in 
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terms of the lower diameter of the 
columns. These vary in height from 
six diameters to ten. 


Nore. —It is worth noting that, in or- 
dinary handwriting, the T, for Tuscan, 
looks like a 7; D, for Doric, like an 8; I, 
for Ionic, like a 9; Co, for Corinthian 
and Composite, reminds one of 10. 


The Entailature is in all of them 
ordinarily one-tourth the height of 
the column, but it is sometimes made 
as small as one-fifth. The projection 
of the Cornice is the same as its 
height, except in the Dorie Order, 
where it is greater. ‘The lower band 
of the Architrave is made to come in 
line with the upper face of the shaft. 

In the Greek Orders the Column 
is from five to ten diameters in height 
and the Entablature always about 
twodiameters. Inthe Greek Orders, 
accordingly, the taller the Column, 
the lighter the entablature, relatively, 
but in the Roman Orders the taller 
the Column, the heavier the Entab- 
lature, actually. It follows that the 
weight of the Greek Entablature is 
proportioned to the diameter of the 
column, irrespective of its height ; 
of the Roman to the height of the 
column, regardless of its diameter. 
The Romans put the least weight on 
the shortest and strongest supports. 
The Greek plan shows more regard 
to principles of construction, the 
Roman to principles of decorative 
composition. 

Vignola used half of the lower 
diameter of the Column as his unit 
of measure, or Module. This he 
divided into twelve Parts for the 
Tuscan and Dorie Orders, and into 
eighteeen Minutes for the others, 
and he gives all the dimensions both 
of the larger members and of the 
mouldings in terms of Modules and 
Parts or Minutes, sometimes using 
even the quarter Minute, or ,}, of 
a Diameter. But it is equally prac- 
ticable and more convenient to use 
the whole Diameter as a unit of 
measure, dividing it into Fourths and 
Sixths, and occasionally using an 
Eighth or a ‘Twelfth. 

In the plates numbered from 3 to 
8 the first two columns on the left 
show the vertical dimensions as given 
in Plate II. In the third column, 
these divisions are subdivided into 
equal parts, the fourth column giving 
a further division of the dimensions 
thus obtained. Most of these dimen- 
sions can be stated in terms of sixths 
or fourths of the Diameter, as ap- 
pears in the tables. This analysis 
does not reach the smaller details, 


the shape and size of which must be 
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learned by observation. Indeed, all 


self, but the Cincture at the foot of 
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THE SECURITY OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


HE following official statement concerning the condition of 
St. Paul’s has appeared in the Times from Mr. Somers 
Clarke : — 





“Many reports have been circulated about the security of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral which are not more remarkable for their conflict- 
ing nature than for their lack of authority. The public have been 
alarmed by statements about serious cracks in the fabric. These 
there are. They, expecting to see daylight shining through the 
walls, go away disappointed. Then we see comforting reports that 
there is really no cause for anxiety. 

“ The expectations of the one set of people are as unreasonable as 
the other reports are untrue. 

“ Never having seen any representative of the Press, information 
that has been attributed to me is wholly imaginary. 

“It has been thought well that I should ask permission in your 
columns to make a statement as to what is the real condition of 
things, and this I will try to do as briefly as possible. 

“ Within the first hundred years after the structure of the cathe- 
dral was finished the immense weight resting on the foundations of 
the eight piers which carry the dome and on the foundations of its 
abutments caused those parts of the structure to sink a little. 

“ Most ingeniously spread out as are these foundations, so as to 
cover the largest possible area, the earth beneath them has consol- 
idated rather more than under those parts of the fabric less heavily 
loaded. 

“ The settlement thus caused has broken the eight arches and the 
windows of the clerestory over them in the nave, the choir and 
the north and south transepts, where they abut on the dome piers. 

“In the same way the very gre&t weight of the western towers 





[To be continued.) 


has caused them to sink. In sinking they have cracked the west 
front in a vertical direction through the great door, the window 
above and the vaulted ceiling of the portico. They have also 
cracked through the wall of the chapel to the east. 

“Tt is very rarely that one finds one of our cathedrals with towers 
or other heavy features wherein such parts have not been a. cause 
of settlement. 

“ Such settlements are not necessarily a cause of serious insecur- 
ity, but it is obvious that by them the integrity of the edifice is 
more or less destroyed. Where the structure was intended to be 
tied together by continuous masonry the continuity is broken. 
Arches which should exercise their pressure in a definite direction 
begin to act in directions unforeseen. 

“In buildings of pointed architecture such deformations are less 
serious in result than in those where round arches only are made 
use of. Pointed arches will undergo the most extraordinary dis 
tortions before they finally yield. The moment a round arch is 
broken or begins to spread the top flattens and its strength is jeop- 
ardized. 

* Above a hundred years since the development of the before 
mentioned settlements gave cause for anxiety a system of great iron 
ties was introduced into St. Paul’s Cathedral. These are placed 
so as to tie back to the dome piers the fronts of the north and 
south transepts; to counteract, in fact, the want of continuity 
caused by the breaking through of the arches and window already 
referred to. 

“But another movement was also observed, and ties were introduced 
to counteract it. The transept fronts were found to be settling away 
from the main fabric, and also themselves to be settling towards the 
east and west, this being demonstrated by a crack extending verti- 
cally through the windows. 

“The damage in the south transept was greater than in the 
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north, and has since developed. This we can tell by observing 
the size of the joints between the stones, many of which, after the 
fashion of the time, were run in with lead, now quite loose and not 
filling the joints. 

“ Wren was well aware that the substratum on which the cathe- 
dral was to rest left much to be desired. 

“ The Medieval builders, as a rule, troubled themselves very little 
about foundations. Wren took all precautions that were known or 
practicable in his time. 

“ Examining the site of his new cathedral, he found that, passing 
through the debris of old London, he came, at a depth of some 15 
feet or 16 feet from the surface, to a layer of clay, or “ pot earth,” 
as he terms it. This varied from 6 feet to 4 feet in thickness. The 
pot earth rests on a stratum of sand (not at all solid) mixed with 
gravel stones, the lower part wet. Below this, and some 35 feet to 
40 feet from the surface, lies the London clay. Wren thought it 
out of the question to carry all his foundations down to the London 
clay. He rejected piles, foreseeing that wells or other things might 
more or less drain off the water from over the clay, and knowing 
that, unless piles remain always under the same conditions, they 
must certainly rot. He thought best, by spreading the foundations, 
to float the cathedral on the bed of “ pot earth,” and thus he built, 
never dreaming of the desperate attacks the sandy substratum under 
the pot earth would have to sustain. Had this substratum been left 
ment in the structure on the lines of the chief settlement we now 
undisturbed, although there would, no doubt, have been some move- 
see, there is no reason to apprehend that the movement would have 
continued. 

“The very necessary increase of sanitation and of road improve- 
ment was probably the first serious attack on the substratum. 

“ The ground on which the cathedral stands slopes rapidly towards 
the south and the west. It is fairly level to the east and north. In 
all directions sewers were made and at various depths. 

“It was proposed in 1832 to bring a sewer at some 30 feet below 
the surface through the churchyard on the south and east sides of the 
cathedral. Immediately the danger to the fabric that this would 
cause was pointed out, the Corporation of London, which has ever 
shown the greatest consideration for the cathedral, ordered the works 
to be stopped. The deep drain in these places has never been made. 
Unfortunately, it was carried up Godliman Street almost into the 
churchyard, and must have done not a little to drain the substratum, 
especially near the south-west tower. The level of this sewer is con- 
siderably below the bottom of the foundation of the cathedral walls. 

“Some thirty years ago the Metropolitan District Railway was 
made under Queen Victoria Street, cutting a large gash along the 
southern slope of the hill on which the cathedral stands. 

“ The railway at its nearest point is but 530 feet away; that is, 
just about the length of the cathedral. The railway is, in fact, a 
huge trench cutting into the sandy stratum. The disturbance caused 
by making such a trench was very great. There cannot fail to have 
been a considerable change in the water-bearing conditions just above 
the London clay. A cutting once made the water will always follow it. 

“ Below the underground railway there has since been pierced the 
tube for the Waterloo and City Railway. How far this is down in 
the London clay I do not know. 

“ We find, then, that the southern slope of the hill on which the 
cathedral stands is fairly riddled with excavations of one sort and 
another. There are sewers, the underground railway, and a tube at 
a lower level. 

“ The most remote of the railways, or tubes, is but just 500 fee¢ 
from the cathedral foundations. 

“ Those who have studied earth movements, the result of deep 
excavations, know that a great deal of dislocation takes place in a 
line diagonally right and left of the parts excavated. The fact that 
the underground railway is 500 feet off does not ensure that resultant 
earth movements do not come much nearer to the cathedral. During 
the last twenty years fresh indications of settlements have been show- 
ing themselves in the walls of the church. The movements are still 
in progress. 

“ Those most to be observed are on the south side. The worst 
are in the south transept. The way in which these have moved 
since the ties of one hundred years ago were inserted shows that the 
settlements are due not to the thrusting of arches in the fabric itself, 
but to the subsidence of the mass which at this place consists of a 
wall from 8 feet to 10 feet thick, 130 feet long, 130 feet high, and 
weighing between 12,000 and 13,000 tons. 

“The arch of the window-head is so broken that the great key- 
stone carved with a cherub had dropped more than 2 inches from its 
place. Before the repairs just completed it was quite loose, and was 
merely held by the pinch of some stones at the back and by the iron- 
work of the window. The wall has, in fact, split vertically through 
the doorway and window over it, sinking gently in two masses right 
and left. 

“ The coffered window-head we see from inside the church is quite 
out of shape, and the same dislocation in a less degree may be ob- 
served over the windows of the clerestory adjoining. The massive 
iron stanchions intended merely to resist the wind and to give rigid- 
ity’to the lead glazing are now bent by the weight of the window- 
arches pressing upon them. 

“It would be going into too much technical detail to state in your 
columns where there are other indications of movement. It is 
enough to say that they exist on the south side of the church, and 
we know that some of them have continued to develop during the 
last three years. ‘They are still developing. 


“If we suppose it possible that the subsoil be left from hencefor 
ward untouched, the settlements are of sufficient importance to mak« 
it necessary not only to watch them carefully, but to expend consid- 
erable sums (out of a very limited income) on their repair. During 
the last four years the Chapter has had to find the money for such 
works. 

“ But now comes the attack by the electric railways. One of these 
— the Victoria, City and Southern Electric Railway — proposes to 
come under the churchyard, taking a line between the cathedral and 
the great warehouses on the south. The centre line of the tube, or 
tunnel, would be about 40 feet from the south-west tower and 50 feet 
to 60 feet from the south transept. 

“ Another — the Piccadilly and City Railway — proposes to pass 
under Carter Lane — that is to say, under the first street immedi- 
ately south of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

“The centre line of this tunnel is at a distance of 170 feet both 
from the south-west tower and the south transept. It would be a 
little nearer to the cathedral than the width of the west front. It 
would be but 300 feet from the centre of the dome. 

“ We must not forget that the cathedral is already attacked on the 
north. Here is the tube of the Central London Railway, and this 
is but 460 feet from the centre of the dome. 

“ We know that this tunnel, passing, as it does, close to Bow Church, 
has already in the few short years since it was pierced caused the 
steeple to overhang 1 foot 9 inches towards itself. Bow Church 
tower is a mere toy compared with the enormous weight of St. Paul’s. 
The area of one of the western towers of St. Paul’s is just double the 
area of Bow Church tower. 

“ But the chief danger to the cathedral lies by no means only 
in piercing the tubes or in the vibration from passing trains. The 
tubes may be sunk ever so far down, the vibration may, and no doubt 
will, be very much reduced, but wherever the tube may be a tremen- 
dous hole must be made for the public to get at it. Then when the 
bottom is reached there are footways, cross-passages and all manner 
of subsidiary excavations. Who knows what underground streams 
may not be tapped in making these big shafts, or how much superin- 
cumbent weight may affect excavations ? 

“ The Piccadilly and City Railway proposes to place its terminus 
under the space where Cannon Street is crossed by Queen Victoria 
Street. The tunnels in which is the terminus must necessarily be of 
considerable length, and can hardly fail to come within 600 feet 
of the cathedral. 

“ The great hole and excavations to the east are, however, not more 
dangerous than would be those to the west on the slope of Ludgate 
Hill, where a station is projected. There is already, on the north, 
the Post-office station of the Central London Railway. 

“ The results of these big excavations and disturbances would, very 
probably, not show themselves seriously in the fabric of the cathedral 
for a good many years; but what is, let us say, fifty years in the life 
of a great national monument, one of the most magnificent buildings 
in the world, and which, taken due care of, may last for one thousand 
years and more?” — T'he Architect. 





STORY OF OLD ST. PAUL’S. 

T. PAUL'S, which is at present exciting attention, has had a 
N checkered story. Three times fire has brought it to the ground, 

and the cracks in the walls which are just now being talked 
about bring to mind the sight which good Samuel Pepys saw as he 
walked up Ludgate Hill two hundred and fifty years ago. “I 
stopped at St. Paul’s,” he says in his diary, “and did see a hideous 
sight of the walls of the church ready to fall, that I was in fear as 
long as I was in it.” The “very sight of the stones falling from the 
top of the steeple do make me sea-sick,” the famous diarist wrote 
again. We are not likely to see St. Paul’s as Pepys saw it, but any 
peril in its condition is a legitimate cause of national anxiety. 

Those who know their London can find few places so inspiring, 
that carry the mind back so far in history, as underneath the great 
dome. Christianity has been represented by a church on this site 
since Augustine brought the Gospel to England, and all through the 
centuries a national interest has been taken in the cathedral of St. 
Paul's. After the destruction by fire in the reign of the Conqueror, 
the new St. Paul’s was built from the offerings of thousands of peo- 
ple, to whom the bishops granted special indulgences in return for 
their subscriptions. Then the spire was struck by lightning in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and a hundred years later —in 1561 
— the tall steeple became a ruin. “ Divers persons, in time of the 
tempest, being in the fields near adjoining to the city, affirmed that 
they saw a long and spear-pointed flame of fire run through the top 
of the shaft of St. Paul’s steeple,” and it was natural that the jour- 
nalists of that day should set down the calamity to the lightning. If 
a later writer is to be believed, however, a plumber afterwards con- 
fessed that the destruction was caused through his carelessness in 
leaving a pan of burning coal in the steeple while he went home to 
dinner. 

A hundred thousand pounds was spent in restoring the cathedral, 
and the work was finished in time to allow the great Oliver to stable 
his horses there in comfort. ‘Twenty years after the great fire burned 
St. Paul’s once more to ashes. The ground was so hot, says Evelyn, 
that it burned the soles of his shoes. Half London had schemes for 
rebuilding the famous church. St. Paul’s was still smouldering when 
Wren submitted his idea to the king, within two days of the con- 
flagration. He had little hope. The cost, he said, “ would frighten 
the age.” But at last the work was $egun, and the pulling down of the 
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ruin was for days one of the sights of the metropolis. The heaps of 
rubbish were so great that scaffolds had to be erected over them to 
save delay while the men were clearing it away, and when it became 
necessary to remove the high tower, the workmen quailed before the 
task of mounting 200 feet to cast it down, and gunpowder was re- 
sorted to. 

A box containing eighteen pounds of powder was placed in a hole 
under the pier, and the explosion caused the tower to rise visibly, in 
the mass, for quite 9 inches before it fell. By an accident a piece 
of stone was shot into a room in which two women were at work, 
and this led to the prohibition of the use of powder. Wren pro- 
vided an ingenious substitute in the form of an ancient battering- 
ram, with which he kept thirty men beating against the same part of 
one of the great walls for a whole day. On the second day the wall 
trembled at the top, and in a few hours the last ruin of old St. Paul’s 
fell with a crash like an earthquake. 

With it passed a strange phase of life in ancient London. For 
generations St. Paul’s had been the rendezvous of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. The benches at the door of the choir were the com- 
mon resort of beggars and drunkards, and a large dunghill lay 
within one of the doors. ‘he aisle through the centre of the cathe- 
dral was known as Paul’s Walk, and Rotten Row is not more popular 
in our day than Paul’s Walk was then. A dramatist has left us the 
picture. “ At one time,’ he says, “in one and the same rank, yea, 
foot by foot and elbow by elbow, shall you sez walking the knight, 
the gull, the gallant, the upstart, the gentleman, the clown, the cap- 
tain, the apple-squire, the lawyer, the usurer, the citizen, the bank- 
root, the scholar, the beggar, the doctor, the idiot, the ruffian, the 
cheater, the Puritan, the cut-throat, the highwayman, the low-man, 
the true man, and the thief; of all trades and professions some; of 
all countries some. Thus, while Devotion kneels at her prayers, 
doth Profanity walk under her nose in contempt of religion.” 

Old St. Paul’s, indeed, must have had within its walls a veritable 
city. More than twenty private houses were built at one time 
against the walls, and the owners of several of these cut doorways 
through into the church, parts of which they made use of as their 
own rooms. The very vaults were turned into private cellars, with 
doorways from the houses outside. Somewhere in the records of 
the cathedral is a report of a faithful verger who protested that “ the 
shrouds and cloisters under the convocation-house are made a com- 
mon lay-stall for boards, trunks, and chests, being let out unto trunk- 
makers, where, by means of their daily knocking and noise, the 
church is greatly disturbed.” Thus it came about that one part of 
St. Paul’s was used as a playhouse, that a baker baked his bread in 
an oven cut out of one of the buttresses, and that another of these 
privileged householders found a way from his house into the steeple, 
where he managed to set up a store-room. — St. James’s Gazette. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 








DESIGN FOR LYCEUM THEATRE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MR. 
WILLIS POLK, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


COMPARISON OF THE ORDERS. 


STABLE FOR ARCHER BROWN, ESQ., EAST ORANGE, N. J. MESSRS. 
LUDLOW & VALENTINE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE exterior of the building is plastered with Portland-cement, of 

a light-gray tone, put on over expanded-metal lath. The roof is 
covered with cedar shingles, stained to a moss-green tone. The 
interior throughout is trimmed with yellow pine, finished with spar 
varnish. ‘The stalls each have a cast-iron stall-pan, connected to the 
drainage-system. The basement accommodates two bowling-alleys, 
and the second story is finished for living-rooms for the coachman. } 





THE TUSCAN ORDER: TWO PLATES. 
(The following named illustration may be found by refer-— 
ence to our advertising pages.| ] 


TOURFLLE, HALIFAX, ENG. MESSRS. BUTLER, WILSON & OGLESBY, 


ARCHITECTS. ; 
Tuis plate is copied from the Architect. 





{Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) [ 


FLDON DFANF, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY-HOUSE AND FORMAL GARDEN. MR. -> 


THE TRANSIT BUILDING, EAST 42D 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. 


CHARLES A. RICH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DOORWAY TO THE SAME. 


DOORWAY: NO. 27 PINE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. DE 
LEMOS & CORDES, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE OLD PALACE AND THE EMPEROR WILLIAM MONUMENT, 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. PROF. J. C. RASCH- 
DORFF, ARCHITECT. 











[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondent. | 


A TALE OF HARDSHIP AND PLUCK. 


July 26, 1901. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — The formal statement, enclosed with P. O. O., cannot 
adequately express my appreciation of the courtesy which has been 
extended to me by the American Architect and Building News Com- 
pany. ‘To properly express my appreciation, and what it has meant 
to me to have this courtesy week by week, weeks lengthening into 
months, and months into years, I believe will best be shown by 
rapidly sketching a few salient points of my experiences these past 
few years. 

During the dull times recently passed, I had great difficulty in 
making collections, and shortly after the completion of the drawings 
for the largest building I had been commissioned to design, the only 
banks in the city in which it was located went under, and left my 
clients practically penniless, and, as a consequence, I had to make all 
the retrenchment possible. My residence being located ten and one- 
half miles from X , | walked morning and evening to save the 
expenditure on car-fare, and, incidentally, take a “ constitutional ” at 
the same time; endeavoring during this time to secure a position 
as draughtsman, but without avail, and matters not improving, but 
rather the reverse, as I had experiences of this character to contend 
with: A prospective builder of a business-place to cost $25,000, and 
ten houses to cost between $1,000 and $1,200, desired to know if I 
could make a /ower bid than he had already secured, viz: $125 for 
designing the lot. Such contemptible ignorance of the work involved 
did not give very much encouragement. However, I kept at it, always 
looking forward for better things, even if money was all going out 
and nothing coming in, and the larder not as well stocked as it would 
have been under other conditions. 

The final effort I made was in the competition for the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, at X , having to tackle it without any assistance and 
walk my daily journey of twenty-one miles. During the last week 
of the competition, I had to slip up on one trip, and work right 
through until the next evening, even if it did mean that I would lack 
my meagre crust of bread until I could reach home. It is possible 
that work has been done under worse circumstances and the worker 
live, but I have never read about it. On completion the drawings 
were handed in under a nom de plume, but, as usual, that does not 
mean much. ‘There was a hitch in the committee — over a question 
of ethics in the work of committee. The secretary told me, about 
two months afterwards, that it would be probably some time ere it 
would be settled, but that I need not worry about it, for a majority 
of the committee were in favor of my design. On desiring. to know 
how they knew my design from that of the other competitors, “ Why, 
it is just like handwriting. We knew everybody’s but one, and we 
concluded it was yours, for none of the others would have made a 
certain disposition.” 

Well! that was in 1897, and it has not been built up to date. 

My exchequer had now reached that point where | had to either 
sell my library for food or take the first opening that I could secure. 
I went into the employ of the Steel Company as a laborer at 
99 cents per diem; three weeks afterwards I was appointed weigh- 
master for one of the rolling-mills; a few months afterwards got the 
position of rodman with the Company’s surveyor; from thence 
to the bridge and construction department draughting-room as a 
tracer; then junior draughtsman; then to local-work squad, gradu- 

ally making a position for myself; and several weeks ago was ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of the department to have charge of 
the architectural part in the designing of the new shops for the 
department, which feels, I can assure you, like coming into my own. 
During all these dark days, and all these struggles, there was always 
one bright spot. As sure as Monday morning came, the American 
Architect was forthcoming to cheer me on my way, and if your “ ad- 
vertisers ” could only appreciate how to me it was like meeting old 
friends when I would open my copy and see the familiar names, they 
would certainly wake up a bit and “spread themselves out” on your 
advertising pages even more than they do. 
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I am looking forward to being in a position shortly to settle my 
account and subscribe for the “ International Edition,” and also to 
become a subscriber to the latest venture of the American Architect 
and Building News Company, “ Topical Architecture,” as I believe 
it will prove of great value as the years pass. I am judging from the 
American Architect’s excellent series on “ Apsidal Treatment.” It 
has also been a source of regret to me that I have been, under my cir- 
cumstances, unable to secure more than the first part of the “ Georgian 
Period.” I trust that you have been enabled through accessions to 
the subscription-list to go on with the publication, anticipating that 
I will be able to possess the complete — up-to-date — issue some near 
day. 

Again thanking you for the gratifying courtesy which has been so 
opportunely given me, just when I needed encouragement, and for 
the confidence it implied in my integrity, believe me to be, my dear 
sir, your obedient servant, ca ae * 

















ConTRACT FOR THE ErRecTION OF A Winp-MILL, — In an action 
brought by Samuel A. Fisher against L. Adelaide Rendell Goodrich to 
recover the contract-price of a wind-mill and appurtenances, which the 
plaintiff alleged he had erected upon the premises of the defendant 
complete and in good working order, it appeared that Fisher submitted 
to Mrs. Goodrich a proposition to ‘‘ furnish all material and labor to 
complete the wind-mill as we decided on,” stating in detail the specifi- 
cations of the work, and concluding, ‘‘I will guarantee work and all 
material to be first-class, and will complete the job as we talked it over 
for $327.60.” At the same time, and as a part of the offer, Fisher gave 
the defendant an itemized bill, or statement, of the amounts to be paid 
by her for the various parts of the windmill, amounting in the aggre- 
gate, including an item of $33.50 for labor in erecting the mill, to the 
sum of $327.60. When the mill was completed, Mrs. Goodrich refused 
to accept it because the tower was found to be not strong enough to 
support the tank. Fisher then commenced to take down the mill for 
the purpose of removing it, and on the following day was notified by the 
defendant to remove the mill and consider the contract terminated. 
The Second Appellate Division, in reversing judgment for the plaintiff, 
holds that the contract was a single and entire contract for the sale 
and delivery of a wind-mill, and not to furnish material and perform 
labor upon it for the defendant. In order to be entitled to recover any 
part of the contract-price, the Court says, the plaintiff was obliged to 
allege and prove the substantial completion of the wind-mill according 
to the terms of the contract. ‘‘ The defect being of a material char- 
acter,’ says Justice Sewell, for the Court, “the defendant had the 
right to terminate the contract, and to require the plaintiff to remove 
the mill, as not conforming to it, without regard to the intention of the 
plaintiff.” It was, therefore, error for the Court to charge that if 
the plaintiff offered to substitute a new tower in the place of the one 
which had proved to be insufficient, and was unreasonably prevented 
from doing so, he was entitled to recover. — N. Y. Times. 


A noveL REVIVAL OF THE APPRENTICE System. — An innovation 
of far-reaching industrial importance has recently been made by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia. With the aim of turn- 
ing out a class of technically skilful mechanics and mechanical-engi- 
neers, the Company has set up an apprenticeship system offering to 
boys and young men a chance to supplement their school-training with 
two, three or four years’ experience in the Locomotive Works. The 
Baldwin apprentices are divided into three classes. The first is com- 
posed of grammar-school graduates, who serve four years — usually 
between the ages of 17 and 21 — at wages of 5, 7, 9 and 11 cents an* 
hour, and receive a bonus of $125 at the end of their period of service. 
They are obliged to attend night-school three evenings a week, and 
study geometry, algebra, drawing and perspective, in order to be 
thoroughly familiar with the technical language used throughout the 
shops. The Company, under contract to teach them the “‘ art and mys- 
tery of a trade,” provides that their work shall be changed with suffi- 
cient frequency to initiate each boy into all the details of his craft. 
The second class serve three years at 7,9, and 11 cents an hour, and 
receive a bonus of $100. The apprentices of this class are high-school 
graduates, but they, too, are obliged to take the technical studies of 
the night-school for a part of three years; and they, too, learn a 
trade. The third class — the graduates of technical schools and col- 
leges— serve for two years, not as apprentices, but as employés, at 13 
and 16 cents an hour. Their education, of course, is taken for granted. 
Only a few, obviously, will ultimately enter the works: if all became 
employés of the Company the system would be paralyzed in short 
order ; but in full operation the school —for that is virtually what it 
is — will send out over a thousand finished mechanics every year. In 
twenty years this institution alone will have provided the community 
with twenty thousand of these skilled workmen. — The World’s Work. 


Tue Assyrian Story or THE Creation. — Assyriologists are inter- 
ested in the work being prepared by the authority of the trustees of the 
British Museum, respecting the unique series of baked-clay tablets and 
fragments from the ruins of Ninevah and Babylon, preserved in the 
Museum. The announcement, as made by the Manchester Guardian, 
says that from the enormous number of these tablets a selection has 
been made of the whole of the cuneiform texts relating to legends con- 
cerning the creation of the world, and the mythical origins and deeds of 
some, of the earliest and most famous kings of Mesopotamia, with a 
view to the publication of the collected edition of these texts. Since 
George Smith, the distinguished cuneiform scholar, indicated, in 1876, 


the remarkable resemblance between certain portions of the creatior 
legend as narrated in the cuneiform texts on the tablets discovered by 
him at the mound of Konyunjik, at the ruins of Ninevah, and passages 
in the early chapters of Genesis, several renderings of them have ap 
peared in English, French, and German, and interest in the subject has 
been world-wide. In America, in particular, the study has made great 
progress. Among the texts now to be published for the first time is th 
one relating to the creation used by Mr. Smith in his work, and afte: 
his death lost sight of for about twenty-five years, and only identified 
during the examination of the collection last year.— P. A. H. in th 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





Monier CyLinpERS FOR Bripce Founpations. — Amongst the se 
lected papers published in a recent issue of the minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers is one by Mr. E. M. de Burgh, 
M. Inst. C.E., describing the use of cylinders of armored concrete for 
bridge foundations, which constitutes, we believe, a new departure in 
the development of the Monier system. Cast-iron cylinders, Mr. de 
Burgh states, have been very largely used in New South Wales for 
bridge foundations in salt water, but a great advance in the price of 
cast-iron led him to consider the possibility of replacing this material 
by armoured cencrete pipes, which was successfully accomplished at a 
great saving in cost—the Monier cylinders costing but 24s. per foot, 
in place of £3, the cost of cast-iron ones, although the conditions were 
not specially favorable to the former. The cylinders used were 4 feet in 
diameter outside, and were 2} inches thick. They were constructed 
in lengths of 3 feet 7 inches, and were made up of one layer of steel 
wire-netting of 1} mesh and No. 16-gauge wire, and two spirals of No. 
8-gauge steel wire wound completely round the cylinder at a pitch 1 
inch. A cast-iron cutting edge was provided. With a view to facili- 
tating the connections of the different lengths longitudinally, steel bars, 
1} inches by } inch, were embedded in the concrete between the spirals, 
sockets being left at each end, so that the bars in successive lengths 
could be coupled up by a small fish-plate and steel wedges. The cylin- 
ders thus constructed were sunk through gravel, sand and clay to a 
depth of 36 feet below water-level. Mr. de Burgh states that were it 
necessary to use an air-lock there would not be the slightest difficulty 
in attaching it to the cylinders. — Engineering. 





Unperpinninc Sr. Pauy’s.— Commenting on Mr. Somers Clarke’s 
letter in the 7imes, which we reproduce this week, Mr. Charles Reilly 
writes to that journal insisting that St. Paul’s may be made perfectly 
secure for a much less sum than might at first appear probable. He 
says: — ‘‘ This security can be achieved by giving the building a foun- 
dation entirely beyond the influence of any undergroynd enemy in the 
form of railway or sewer which may creep up to it. Such foundation 
exists here in the blue clay, and the real task seems to me to be the 
placing of the Cathedral upon it. Taking Mr. Clarke’s figure of 35 feet 
for the depth of this clay, which agrees with my own experience in the 
City, I have roughly measured, from Britton’s and Pugin’s plans and 
sections, the quantity of underpinning required to accomplish this, 
and the cost amounts to about £220,000. ‘lo show that this is by no 
means an impossible task from a constructional point-of-view, I may 
say that I have recently done the same thing to the hail of one of the 
City Companies, within 50 feet of the Stock Exchange itself, a heavy 
building, and entailing a supposed risk which no builder would take on 
his own responsibility. In the building referred to, the intensity of load 
was the same as that given by Mr. Clarke, with the further difficulty of 
weights concentrated to the amount of 300 tons in isolated stone piers. 
These piers were safely underpinned to a depth of 50 feet without 
cracking the plastering in the rooms above. In the case of the Cathe- 
dral, the existence of the crypt enables such work to be carried out 
without interference with the use of the building.” 


Dr. JOHNSON ON LANDSCAPE-GARDENING. — “‘ He [Shenstone] began 
from this time to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to en- 
tangle his walks, and to wind his waters; which he did with such judg- 
ment and such fancy, as made his little domain the envy of the great, 
and the admiration of the skilful; a place to be visited by travellers, and 
copied by designers. Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, 
and to place a bench at every turn where there is an object to catch 
the view; to make water run where it will be heard, and to stagnate 
where it will be seen; to leave intervals where the eye will be pleased, 
and to thicken the plantation where there is something to be hidden, 
demands any great powers of mind, I will not inquire; perhaps a sul- 
len and surly speculator may think such performances rather the sport 
than the business of human reason. But it must be at least confessed, 
that to embellish the form of nature is an innocent amusement, and 
some praise must be allowed by the most supercilious observer to him 
who does best what such multitudes are contending to do well.’ — 
“ Lives of the Poets.” 


PROBABLE Cost or THE St. Louis Exursirion. — To plan the archi- 
tecture of the St. Louis fair, architects of this city, including Cass Gil- 
bert and Carrere & Hastings, met here yesterday with Isaac 8. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Architects’ Commission and Director of Works of the 
Exposition ; C. Howard Walker, of Boston, and J. Knox Taylor, Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department, who will design the Gov- 
ernment buildings. They have settled on the ground-plans for the 
Exposition. The site will include 640 acres of Forest Park and other 
land, making 1,100 acres in all. The style of architecture adopted is 
the Italian Renaissance freely treated. The architects expect to give 
out contracts amounting to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 this fall. The city 
of St. Louis gives $5,000,000, the subscription-fund now amounts to 
$5,000,000 ; the State of Missouri has given $1,000,000, the United 
States will give $5,000,000, and will expend $250,000 besides on the 
Government building The entire cost of the Exposition will be about 
$30,000,000. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 


8.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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ROHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHUSE: ‘TTS IN. STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 


as special students, 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen, ‘and 
students from other colleges to enter third “year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
° H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





"CAMBRIDGE, “MASS. 


TAR VARD UNIVE RSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LANGrForD WARREN. 


ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNE LL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 

ProF. ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(COL UMBIA UNI VERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








ScHooLn or MINEs. 

ScHooL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHoou oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHoo. oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


AIELIE Kk MASQUERAY 








123 East 23D STREET, NEW York City 
gth Year 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 
MONSIEUR E. L. MASQUERAY 





WHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 





’ § OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Quio STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 


President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 





PROF. WARREN P. LarrRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Prof. Epwix H GaGaiy, 





BOOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BOOKS : 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcHITEcT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
a 





A Dingy Front Door 








Makes the handsomest house look shabby. Preserve 
Its lustre by specifying our 


SPAR COATING 


Our Varnish Booklet Free. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish [Makers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES, 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


SALE FILTERS. 
ro to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Omamental lron and Bronze. 


Bo0Ks: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of * 
des Monuments Historiques. 





Archives de la Commission 
” 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


Price $6.70. 


- vg > > 
AmmricaAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


BOOKS 2 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 





and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcuitectT anp Buitpinc News Co 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STReeT, 


Established 1830. New York 
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VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 














Wrought Steel ano 


shia “Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


—~enne, 


™ Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


Ve IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
iv Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
it Our Exhibit : d 
ti The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
} Ball Bearing Hinges seeene ent 
Pe. BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
re) M.. 199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 
is 
M 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 








Great rae of Finishes 


The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 
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Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Locks trations included in the text, two full-page 


LOC THE WINDO [= plates, which by themselves are worth double 


RATTLE, ECOLDG UT: = the amount of the annual subscription. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 3: 40 Francs. 2: 


WHICH ARE THE WEE. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, SMM MM 


eyeted to Gis eats Whabieie. Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


ree PATENTED. AUTHORIEED. LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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Established nearly 40 Years 
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“TBe Georgian Period.” ARCHITECT 


AND 

“THIS work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and Contract Reporter 
“to the lover of Colonial associa- 
“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied —— 
“in connection with it, its delight 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
“and charm would be great. Asa LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 


“setting for incidents in Colonial 
¥ bistoty, it is not only consistent 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


“but necessary, in order that ‘a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- | 
2 : 
re ge en V7 7 ° aon .9? > od The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
fathers may) be obtained. oi Lhe PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
Dial has a large and influential circulation; has been 


proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 








Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 





On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 











UTCHER’S BOSTON 
is the best finish for 
FLOORS,... 

Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 





A+ arm RR pe tee 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH (0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 


14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., NEw YORK. 





POLISH 





Cathedral of 
St. Fobn the Divine. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. oe 


is 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 


building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 


inches, printed on plate-paper. 
PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Turis publication, which now consists of eight Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ‘ ; ‘ ; pete ; Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; ‘ ; ; , ; “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. a he a Tee ; * 5955 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. : : tes ; , ; * <1990 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa . - + +© + «© " te 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. .. nil ES inten ape “ 1741 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. eri) oe ee ae Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I . , ; — , * 17D 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . , ‘ : : : ; ; “ 1767 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . : oh da . orn ‘ * S727 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . ‘ ik ; ; “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ae ae. ‘ “ 4729 
Miest Clusch, Biome, Te wt me “ 1683 
=. Jonn’s Chased, New Yor, N.Y. .- - = © © 9% 4% “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. oe, Pee ae * ae 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; : ‘ ‘ ; “ 4758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; , , : “ 1700 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; : ; ; Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ; : ; : , ‘ ‘ * ‘aa 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. taindase) ssapnt cn lek te hoe eet “ $745 
Seer eee EA a ew aS ee 7 tae 
Mappa House, Trenton, N. Y. : ; ea : ert ‘ “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. : Se re ae ee he ae “. (79 
Mount Vernon, Va. ‘ : P ; ; ‘ ; : 7 Saee 


and others. 





Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 
Porches and Doorways . é : . ; . 67 Subjects 
Staircases ee Lt Sh Se aie eee Se mee ee: Se os 
Mantelpieces_ . gang : hee , . “si - 


Pulpits . ae é ‘ : : : ; 6 7 
Fanlights . , ‘ : : . ; — | 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 


tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 





in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 


The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
44 ad 
QUILT. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, [IASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washingtaqn, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 








central points. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 





~ TRADE MARK. 


Wrerann L. Caxpre.\ Mer, GPG inne sey. THE OKONITE CO., Lrto., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OCKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
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[DIXON ’S SILICA (j RAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK, Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxs WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 








quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 






























THE KENNEY SYSTEM 


NOISELESS — and the Neatest, Simplest, Most Effective and Cleanest 
System for Flushing Water Closets. 

Does Away Entirely with Individual Overhead Tank. No Cup Leathers 
or Springs. 

THE LEADING ARCHITECTS of the country are specifying the 
** PLUSHOMETER’? for all classes of work. 


ie eur =P eto 
PLUSHOMETE? 
TRADE MARK. 
72-74 Trinity Place, New York 
N. E. Agents: The Harlow-Inslee Co., 176 Federal Street, Boston 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Showing Application THE KENNEY COMPANY, 
of FLUSHOMETER 
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Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. I Ae YORK. 


LASS WINDOWS - 
pes 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 








NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 


Fe ' 18 Post Cffice Sq., BOSTON. 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 1852. von . 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present Jncorporated ee ae 
development and uses, It will be sent to ae “G18 65'a" — sip pearl 
Architects on request. fapual. a $ 60.000. Inventors and only Ma‘iu- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 





9362 19 Levi LWittourt. Prest 
. Eps C.DAVIS, Treas x. 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS _....neueuumm. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE WEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 






By SSF. 
theta. S 
f at Me tern etn *% f 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete witb 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 
FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 


Send for Nlustrated Catalogue 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Phila. New York Chicage Brooklyn 
Charlotte, N.C. 








Broomell’s 


VAPOR 
SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 


Superior to hot water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. 
No air valves. 
No noise. 
No machinery. 
Heat under perfect control. 

Fasily installed by all steamfitters. 

Architects are requested to send h!ue prints 


with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


Vapor Heating Co. 
YORK, PA. 








The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn’t 





search for work, Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured & 
= 
Salary-Raising 
Education 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches 
When writing state subject in 
which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
x 9R¢, Scranton, Pa. 














B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. 


120 Plates. Price $9.40. 





AmerRIcAN ARCHITECT AND Bumpinc News Co, 
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Send 
for 
Samples. 





SAMSON 





Samson Cordage Works, 






SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Boston, Mass. 





ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 





experiment with cheap valves? 





yf J 
Jenkins Bros. 
are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 


for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


Valves 


If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
Remember all genuine are 
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L iatnhduataate ry seen 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorator's = and « Painters, 


Decorations in Color and Reliet. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 





ASPHAL 


WARPEN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ = 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stalned or smoked marbles 


to new effects. 
Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. 


Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano 


Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 


130-132 West Front Street - 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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property owner suffers. 


When architects specify several brancs of tin, 
a roofer naturally buys the cheapest and the 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


| THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


x yy XY X 





Tinplate Works 
& PHILADELPHIA 





FOR SALE BY ALL 


DEALERS 


Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
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THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - New York. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - ~ New York City. 














GAY Menzceninec a 


ents 


21% ST.° 13" AVE. 
vat... CED NEW YORK,NY. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 








Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - ~- Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


for Sale by the 





B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


” 


Environs. 
82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AmerRIcAN ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


Big Four 











The , 
‘Buffalo 












Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Centra) R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
>, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 

M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Gen!. Pass. Agt. £ 
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INTERLOCKING 


RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the bath-room 
of a Philadelphia gentleman. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary. 
Cleans perfectly; always bright 
and fresh. ‘The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on witb- 
out making the feet sore. A 
perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, church aisles, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, concrete or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. . . .. « .150 Lake St. 
a ee « © «¢ « « 411 No, 3d St. 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & 8. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
. Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 








EKRSPKCTIVES KEND#£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIty. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 











R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 


85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 











Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 
G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 





“Topical Architecture 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


NUMBER. 


—- 


Tombs. 
Arabesques. 
Seraffito. 


SCOMNAAAHY 


— 


Renaissance Doorways.—I. 11. 


. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 12. 
Renaissance Capitals.—I. 13. 
Renaissance Capitals.—II. 14. 


Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 15. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 16. 
Renaissance Chimneypieces. 17. 


Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. 


Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 
Renaissance Cornices. 

Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—ITI. 
Lions. 


18. Ecclesiastical Domes.—IV. 
19. Renaissance Pulpits. 
20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.90 

* quarterly “ 18.00 

‘gH Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H, M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,”’ li cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co, 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kent-Costikyan, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Co., 7.8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first iasue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements - — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Srow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapides Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New -lersey Zine Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt. Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 





WANTED. 
| RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a competent 
draughtsman. Dwight & Chandler, 31 Beacon 
St., Boston. 1340 
WANTED. 
| ATILROAD ARCHITECT. — Wanted, by an im- 
portant railroad system, an architect experienced 
in the designing of railroad structures, including 
depots, shops and similar buildings. Salary $2,000 per 
annum. Headquarters, New York City. Address 
*“ Railway,”’ care H. M. Carleton, Temple Court. New 
York City 1340 





WANTED. 

YENERAL OFFICE MAN.— Wanted, a general 

JF office man by a large contracting and building 
fir.a t» take oversight of the correspondence and 
arcounts of their Eastern office; must have a good 
general knowledge of plans and be familiar with the 
routine work of a large business; aman with a tech- 
nical training preferred, but must have had several 
years’ experience in above capacity in an engineer's, 
contractor’s or architect’s office. Apply with refer- 
en*es, stating age and experience, to “ Eastern 





Office,” care of American Architect. 1341 
WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP.— Architect of 18 years’ experi- 


encs, principally in constraction and superin- 
tendenee, would like to form a partnership with 
architect having an established practice in Boston or 
vicinity. Address “‘Roxbury,”’ care American Archi- 
tect 1340 





WANTED. 
UPERINTENDENT.—A man with nearly 20 
~ yeirs’ experience in heavy construction would 
like to take charge of large building operations, for 
arthitects or owners, in Boston or Eastern Massachu- 

setts. Address “A.,”’ care American Architect. 
1340 





WANTED. 
Cyt TENDENCE. — Architects can secure 
\) ror regular or occasional superintendence and 
inspection and report on the condition of work 
Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 


of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 


680,081. Winpow-Stor.—Albert Steiert, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 
680.100. ROLLING SHUTTER.— Perey H. Wilson, 

















The improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 
| 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


Sawn FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


‘BLACK and WHITE 


WEATHERPROOF 
ENAMELS 


For Exterior Work only. Specially adapted 
for Marine Work. Retain their lustre under 
all weather conditions. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
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The 
“Adjusto” 
Slop Sink 
Trap for 
Wrought. 

Lron 
Drainage 

La Systemes 


CIRCULARS MAY RE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott Iron W 














to the largest and finest 
Removal °::9.: 3) to." 
tablishment in the world. 

SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


680,123. HEATING STOVE OR FURNACE. — Benja- 
min B. Christie, Dayton, O 

680,138. BKBUILDING-BLOcK.—Augustus M. Fenner, 
Linesville, Pa. 

680,190. Door CHECK AXD ALARM,—Joseph A. 
Britton, New York, N. Y. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smalle rand outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


stated to have received the contract for the super- 
structure of the post-office here, for $79,313. 


Abilene, Tex.—John Bardon, of Fort Worth, is | 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Dayton. O.— Report states that the Board of Edu- 
cation has decided to erect a16-room district build- 
ing with an assembly hall, at a cost of about 
$60,000. 

Denver, Col. — Dr. John W. Foster has had plans 
prepared for a four-story office building to be 
erected at 15th and Tremont Sts., at a cost of $75,- 


Detroit, Mich.—Geo. H. Russell has purchased 
the lot, 100’ x 138’, next the State Savings Bank 
building on Fort St., West, on which he contem- 
plates the erection of a five-story cflice-buildirg. 

The Preston M. E. Chureh will build a $15,000 
church near their present chapel on 23d St.in the 
near future, Trustee, Jobn Higge. 

It is reported that Hanna & Tufte will build a 
ten-story apartment on .J¢ fferec» Ave. 

It is stated that Mortimer L. Smith & Son, 78 
Home Savings Bank Building, are preparing plans 
for an apartment-house of 600 rooms on Jefferson 
Ave.. for Hannan & Tuffts, 1 McGraw Building, to 
be 75’ x 200’, ten stories, of Bedford stone, prersed 
brick and terra-cotta, with composition roof, steam 
heating, structural steel work, independent electric 





Alezsandria, Ind.—It is stated that Barnes & 
Moore, Indianapolis, have been awarded the con- 
tract at $20,000 for building the Methodist Church. 

Annapolis, Md.—The contract for the construction 
of a power plant at the U.S. Naval Academy has 
heen awarded to Sipe & Sigler, of Uleveland, O., at 
$38,000. 

Beatty, Pa.— Thalman V. Wyes, 427 Bissell Block, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is preparing plans for a frame 
church for the Catholic congregation. Rey. 
Father A. Maucher, pastor. Cost, $15,600. 

Bloomer, Wis.— Schick & Roth, La Crosse, have 
prepared plans for a $12,000 church for the Catho- 
lies at this place. 


pletion of the new theatre building at the corner 
of Tremont St. and Van Rensselaer P). 
Carthage, ©.— It is reported that Harry J. Rill, 38 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich., is preparing plans for 
a four-story brick dormitory, 297 x 155’, for the 
House of the Good Shepherd, to cost about $33,000. 
Chicago, 311.—.J. T. Long, 185 Dearborn St., has 
completed plans for a $40.000 stone church which 
the Central Park Presbyterian congregation will 
build at the corner of Warren and Sacramento 
Aves. 
Frost & Granger, the Temple, are preparing plans 
for a $50,000 three-story brownstone residence, to 


50th Sts., for Simon Mande}. 


architects, of 430 Walnut St., Philaoe)lphia, are 
preparing drawings for the new structure for the 
First National Bavk. It wil] be a granite building, 
to contain the latest appliances; cost, about $15,- 
000. 

Concord, N. H.— Report states that Danforth & 
Forrest, 20 Pleasant St., have secured the contract 





Olean, N. Y. 


for erecting the Rumford School, at $20,977. 


Boston, Mass.— Morrill & Whiton Construction | 
Co., 1738 Devonshire St., bave been awarded the | 
general contract for the superstructure and com- | 


be built on Drexel Boulevard, between 49th and 


Clifton Heights, Pa.— Schermerhorn & Reinhold, 


plant, 200 bath-rooms; cost, $250,000. 


| Emporia, Kan.— Plans have been accepted by J. N. 


Wilkinson, president of the State Normal School, 
for the $75,000 library building. 

| Forney, Tex.—The James Riely Gordon Co., ar- 

chiteets, Dallas, bave prepared plans for six store 

buildings to cost $31,000. 

| Glen Cove, L. J., N. ¥.— Welch, Smith & Provot, 

| 11 EK, 42d St., New York City, have drawn plans for 

| a three-story and basement frame dwelling, 44’ x 

| 72’, to cost $25,000. D. S. Richardson, 232 Water 

St., owner. 

| Glenville, O.—W. P. Ginther, Akron, has com- 

| pleted plans for a pressed brick and stone school- 

house for St. Aloysius parish, to cost $20,000. Rev. 

James Smith, pastor. 

| Grand Forks, N. D.— Andrew Carnegie is stated to 
have offered this city $20,000 for a public library. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Press report states that the 
Capitol Commission created by the Legislature to 
complete the State-honse within the $4,000,000 
appropriation organized August 20, with Gov. 
Stone as president and Edgar C. Gerwig, secretary, 
and it was decided to advertise for plans and speci- 
fications from all Pennsvivania architects for the 
completion of the building, the plans to be sub- 
mitted within 30 days. 

Hazelhurst, Miss.— The James Riely Gordon Co., 
architects, of Dallas, Tex., have prepared the plans 
for the new court-house to cost $50,000, to include 
plambing, heating, lighting, marbie work, art glass 

|; and structural work. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— It is romered that the Holy 
Cross Catholic congregation, Rev. Denis McCabe, 
pastor, will erect a three-story brick and stone 
school for girls at a cost of $15,000. 

Jackson, Miss.—It is stated that the plans of F. RB. 
and W. 8. Hull have heen accepted for a $75,000 
court-house for Hinds County. 

(Continued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


in 


booklet. 


Telephone, Main 1911. 
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any sizes required. 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods 


For sale 


the 


handling Redwood 


Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


Resists fire. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, 
for BUILDINGS. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


at retail by all the principal dealers 


New 


England 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


and 


Lumber. 


Middle States. 


and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 


Stained or Natural. 


All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 





INDOW. 


WHIPPLE’ PATENT.) 


TAKE NOU NOTICE 


pUTTYLEss LESS 








“BOLE AGENTS FOR US, 


DOORS. BLINDS etc. 





NO PUTTY Fae orr 
NO POINTS -Sacs 


paca eet acy 


2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 











OO 


Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win- 
dows. Send for Book- 
let. E. A. Carlisle, 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 101} W.74th St. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


CHECK 
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APPLAUSE ‘rie’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(" MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 
Boston, Mass. 
Represents one of the very amine oety r com- 
parative \atele. 
F. W. Cuan DLER 
Professor of Archi re, 
Mass. Institute « “Of 1 nology. 
(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” bana, Til.) 
You have struck the keynote « 
must prove of immense value 
Seru J. 2 EMPI 
Assistant Pr » of a rcture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” New York. 


bes . Ra al Arc hitecture’’ is precisely what 
tu and practitioners ~ ve alike been needing 
ar d $1 hi ng fo Ds fe or no on +- »ws how many years. 


- "D. ¥. HAMLIN, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


["* HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 
This scheme seems to me t« » be an admira le one. 
ere RI W ARRE 
~~ or of ane hi La ce 
Scientific Schoe ol, yt ard U: miversity. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF oreespmmnen Phila., Pa.} 


ne scheme embodi ds in your “ he 6 ud Ar red 
tecture’’ is most wel qe t present 
great cheaiente f il Tus trations properly « laseific d 


for immediate reference. 
Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


(SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, N. cm 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draug ghtin Zo 
rooms of the arc hitects, and the — of cultured 
men. Epwin H. Gaaain, 
Professor of Ari hite. ‘ture, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,” Zhaca, N. ¥.) 
I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’’ and think the idea excellent. 
Lex. B. TrRowBRiDGE, 
Professor in Charge. 
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OF NEW YORK. 


General Offices: 100 Broadway, N. 
European Office: London 


a » ono. 


L LLIBRIDGE, N. ¥., 21-215 


| Gesedomaenmmieaditineed teeta tte | 


ridge Compan 
Engineers and Contractors. 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ROOFS, TRUSSES. 
Structural Steel and Iron. 


Steel Frame Work for Factories, Sheds, Public Markets, Power Houses, Etc. 


> 900 000 J) 


00 =< 070 = 


— 


> 0000 


¥. 


A p00 p00 990 000 <> (000 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) ( Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Kansas City, Mo. —.J.C. Braecklein, 330 Junction a residence for Hon. Le Roy G. Denman of the 
Building, has completed plans for a $15,000 brick Supreme Court on Laurel Heights, frame Colonial, 
Jewish synagogue. hardwood, art-glass, plumbing, heating, ete., to 

Lawrenceville, Pa.— It is stated that J. W. Camp- cost $30,000. 
bell, 814 Penn Building, Pittsburgh, has prepared | Sewickley, Pa.— Keports s.ate that the Y. M. C, 
plans for a brick and stone church to be erected for A. wil: erect a $25,000 building on the beaver Road 
the Baptist congregation; estimated cost, $20,000. | Sharon, Pa.— It is rumored that a 10-room schoo! 

Longview, Tex.— The James Riely Gordon Co., will be erected, at a cost ot about $40,000. 
architects, Dallas, have prepared plans for a new , : » a 

. Reve iagy S - > ‘ aah Shepherdstown, W. Va.— It is stated that S. G 
— Rang ng 3 wy See — information, Wesiernbauer, of Martinsburg, has received the 
an ae ee contract for erecting the coliege here for about 

Mayersville, Miss. — A $12,000 jail is to be erected $35,000. 
here. = F : Shreveport, La.— The James Riely Gordon Co., 

Meridian, Miss.— The Supervisors have accepted | architects, and A. J. Armstrong, associate, have 
the plans of Krouse & Hutchinson for the Lauder- prepared plans for the City Hotel building, four 
dale County jail, to cost about $35,000. stories, elevators, electric-lights, marble, plate- 

Morganton, N. C.—It is stated that the First giase, hard plaster, kitchen outfits, etc., to cost 
National Bank will erect a new brick building. $30,000. ; : ; a 

Morgantown, Va.— Elmer F. Jacobs has prepared The James Riely Gordon Co., architects, and 
‘laps for a four-story $15,000 block for the Acme A. J. Armstrong, associate, of Dallas, Tex., have 
Publishin z Co . glsiguns awarded the contract for the superstructure of the 

: ciges- alse . First National Bank to Sonnenfield & Emmins, 

New Martinsville, W. Va.— Plans have been pre-| contractors, for $108,000, exclusive ef the fixtures, 
pared by W. Chamberlin & Co., Birmingham, Ala., elevators, fittings, etc. 
for a Presbyterian church, costing $0,000. Kev. The James Kiely Gordon Co., architects, and 
A. D. Light, pastor. - A. J. Armstrong, associate, of Dallas, Tex., have 

New York, N. ¥.— The Park Board have formally prepared plans for the Soady office-building. 
awarded the contract for the construction of the Pressed brick and stone, electric-lights, plumbing, 
new public library at 40th to 42d St. and 5th Ave., steam-heating, skylights, etc., to cost $24,000. 
to Norcross Bros. for $2,865,106. ’ South Bend, Ind.—A new high-school building 

The Knights of Columbus Building Co., of which will be erected by the Board ot Education on W. 
Francis Sullivan, 25 Broad St., is the managing Washington St., at a cost of $75,000. 
director, will erect here an eight-story brick and 
stone club-house, om a plot 100’ x 125’, on 67th St., 
near Columbus Ave., from plans by L. & J. Brandt, 


South Framingham, Mass.— E.R. Maynard, 226 

Tremont St., Boston, has prepared plans for aframe 
on “ 7 4 sra-house, 60’ x 100’, with seating capacity ef 

1270 Amsterdam Ave. The building will have ac- opee> ye on - " 
commodations for from 60 to 80 lodges. The build-| 1000 persons. The lot is 75’ x 100’ on Kendall St. 
ing will cost, exclusive of the land, about $200,000. | St. Louis, Mo.— It is reported that the Board of 
The working drawings are now being made. Trustees will expend $400,000 in improvements at 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — The James Kiely Gordon | _5t- Luke's Hospital. 
Co., architects, Dallas, Tex., have prepared plans | St. Mary’s, W. Va.— Report states that a $60,000 


for the new Presbyterian Church, brick, steam- court-house will be built by Pleasants County. 

heating, art-glass, electric-wiring, etc., t© Cost | Thompsonville, Conn.— Plans have been com- 

$14,000. pletea by Messrs. Chickeriag & O’Connell, Spring- 
Paris, Tex.— The James Riely Gordon Co., archi- field, Mass., tor United Prerbyterian Church. 


tects, of Dallas, have prepared plans for a residence Building will contain, auditorium, 46’ x 60’, and an 

for Mrs. Williams, to cest $5,500. ell will be added at Year to contain lecture and 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Wilson Bros, & Co. are sketch- | Sunday-school room, 26” x 46/, parlor, diving-room 

ing designs for the proposed mausoleum and| #04 library. 

museum to be built in accordance with the request | Warren, Pa.—It is stated that a $15,000 brick 


of the late Dr. Thomas W. Evans. church will be erected by the First Lutheran 
The Philadelphia Society for Organizixrg Charity Church congregation. Jos, Fox, superintendent. 
has bought from Charles Sylvester for a nominal) Jacob Meyer’s Sorvs, Fhiladelphia, have secured 
consideration the buildings 1715 to 1723 Naudain St. the contract for the construction of the pew Warren 
They will be demolished to make way for the new Savings Bank, to be erected from designs by Archi- 


four-story Wayfarer’s Lodge. tects Bailey & Truscoit. The building will cost 
Contractors Doyle & Doak have been given a approximately, $50,000. 
permit to remodel the Girard Bank Builaing, at | wausau, Wis.— Press report states that Jobn An- 


a cost of $100,000. The front wiil not be altered, drews has received the contract for erecting the 

— es we — — — — a ager ne Wausau Club-house, at $74,769. 

or banking and office 08ES. D0 ) Pe i ‘ 

will be added and a cirevlar dome put on. Wellington, > — It ie stated that Col. Myron T. 
. Herrick, of Cleveland, will erect a $15,(00 library 

“uy x. Pa. — Seanh Dallaiea yyy | building at this place. 

Leiger Currier, Smith B 1g, fo 0 —— 

station on Perry St., Allegheny, to cost $15,010. cpr emgage Roget , 

. 2, T. W. Davis. G : ,| Pittsburgh, Pa.— Mathilda St. and Liberty Ave., 

. or ihe ¥. MG ST dee dee four-story bk. store & flat; $20,000; o., Jos. Geyer, 
us that no site bas been purchased nor arehitect | 3940 Liberty Ave.; b., Calhoun & Miller; a., 8. W. 
selected for a new building yet. The item in our| McCloskey. 
issue of August 17 incorrectiy stated cost of build- | Salt Lake City, Utah.— State and Brigham Sts., 
ing and name of B. A. Crowther as architect. six-story bk. & st. apart.; $175,000; o., Mrs. E. F. 

Port Jervis, N. ¥.— The plans by Ackerman & Holmes; a., S.C. Falkenberg, Hammond Building, 
Ross, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, have beenaccepted | Detroit, Mich. " 
for the new two-story brick library building. HOUSES. 

Bangor, Me. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 50’x 60’, pitch roof, 

; 5,000; o., N. M. ai ; a. y il- 

Allen, 35 E. 58th St., New York City, has prepared trod ie anc gee By hig Jones, Lincoln; a., Wil 

plans for Mr. Howard Gould of buildings to be r pyraceie. . ' 

erected at this place inc)uding (1) a fireproof stable, | Cincinnati, O. — Fairfield Ave., bet. Westminster & 

60’ x 650’, of Indiana limestone construction, to| Dexter Sts., 2}-st’y bk. dwell., pitch roof; $15,000; 

cost $600,000. (2) A eow-barn of local stone,40/x| 9%» Dr. J. M. ¢ rawford; c., James Griffith & Sons; 

400’, costing $450,000. (3) Dairy, 30’x 30/,efstone;| %-, Des Jardins & Hayward. ee 

$10,000. (4) Laundry and farm-houre, 34 x 78’; Grandin Ave., nr. Madison Ave., 2}-st'y bk. 

$30,000. (5) Three stone lodges, costing $34,000.| ‘Wwell.; $13,000; o., C. L. Harrison; c., Jas. Griffith 

6) Hennery comprising six stone buildinge, 500 feet & Som; a., Elzner & Anderson. ee 

in length; $35,000. (7) Sheep-fold, 20’ x 100’; $5,000. Madison Road, nr. Bedford Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 

pitch roof; $7,500; b., Cooper & Co.; a., Werner & 

Racine, Wis.— Frost & Granger, Chicago, Ill., are Adkins. 
preparing plans for a $50,000 brick, stone and terra- 
cotta passenger station for the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co. 

San Antonio, Tex. — The James Riely Gordon Co., YTATE CAPITOL. 
architects, and Harvey L. Page, associate, have Ss [At Harrisburg, Pa.) 
prepared plans and specifieations for the new eon . . ae 
Travis Park M. E. Church, stone, steam-heating, OFFICE OF THE CAPITOL Bu ILDING CoMMISSION, 
art-glass, marble, etc., to cost $25,000. HARRISBURG, August 23, 1901. 

The James Riely Gordon Co., architects, and The Commission ereated under the Act of Assembly 
Harvey L. Page, associate, have prepared plans for | approved the 18th day of July, a. D. 1901, for the 


Port Washington, L. J., N. ¥.— Augustus N. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


construction and completion of the Capito] Building 
and for other purposes, invite the architects of 
Pennsylvania to submit plans and speciticaticns for 
the construction, building and completion of the 
State Capitol at Harrisburg, including a power, light 
and heat plant of sufficient capacity to satisfactorily 
supply the needs of said building, as provided by the 
said Act of Assembly. The building must be of 
sufficient size to provide ample accommc dations for 
the executive and departmenta! branches of the 
State Government as well as the Generali Astembly, 
its officers and employés and to anticipate the future 
needs of the State. A certain amount of work hav- 
ing already been done, competitors are restricteo in 
a measure to certain outlines of exterior and interior, 
of all ot which facts they will hereby take notice. 

The entire cost of the building cowplete, including 
all decoratiens, power, light ana beat plant, the 
removal of the two departmental buildings now 
otcupied by the Secretary of Internal Affairs and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as provided by the said 
Act of Assembly, architect’s fees and the expenses 
of the Commission sha)l not exceed the sum of 
$4,000,000 as under no circumstances will extras be 
considered, nor will the Commission ask for any 
additional appropriation. ‘The building is to be 
completed in all its parts, ready for occupancy on or 
before the first day of January, 1906, umless the con- 
dition of the Treasury justifies its earlier completion. 
No plans and specifications from architects resident 
outside of the State will be received, as the law pro- 
vides that the architect selected must be a resident 
of Pennsylvania. The exterior or outer walls of the 
building are to be of granite of the best quality, and 
in so far as practicable the interior decoration, 
finish and style of the Congressional Library at 
Washington will be taken as a type, scheme or model 
by the Commission in passing upon the plans and 
specifications submitted. 

All plans and specifications must be sealed and 
filed with the Secretary in the office of the Commis- 
sion at Harrisburg en or before the 30th day of No- 
vember, 1901, at 12 o’clock noon, at which hour they 
will be opened by the Commission. 

The architect, who shall be the author of the plans 
and specifications adopted by the Commission, will 
be selected as architect to supervise the construc- 
tion and completion of the building, the removal of 
the departmental buildings referred to and the in- 
stallation of the power, light and heat plant, and 
shall receive in full compensation for his services 
a commission im accordance with the schedules of 
commissions adopted and recommended by the 
American Institute of Architects for full professional 
services. 

The five architects presenting plans and specifica- 
tions considered next best in the opinion of the 
Commission will each receive the sum of $1,000. 

All drawings shall be one-sixteenth scale. No 
limit is placed upon the number of designs to be 


Aveust 31, 1901.) 
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COMPETITIONS. 


submitted by any competitor. All unsuccessful plans 
and specifications will be returned to their respec- 
tive authors within a reasonable time, 

Copies of the Aet of July 18, 1901, under which this 
building is to be constructed, can be obtained by 
application to Edgar ©. Gerwig, Secretary, Building 
Commission, Harrisburg. 

The present buildings are open to the inspection of 
competing architects. Information as to space for 
the different departments can be obtained upon in- 
quiry of the heads thereof. The right to reject any 
aud all plans and specifications ie reserved. By 
order of the Commission. EDGAR C. GERWIG, 
secretary. 1340 








PROPOSALS. 


{JOWER-HOUSE AND EQUIPMENT. 
t (At new Capitol for the State of Minnesota.) 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., August 6, 1901. 

Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received at 
th office of the Board of State Capitol Commis- 
sionera, No. 512 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
u itil 12 o’clock noon on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1901, for all labor and materia! required 
for the mechanical equipment and power-house fer 
ths new State capitol building at St. Paul, Minn., 
inclading power house and tuunel, boilers and me- 
chanical appliances, electric-generator plant, electric 
wiring, plumbing, heating and ventilating, and 


' 





*| Board and at the architect’s offices on and after 








PROPOSALS. 


elevators in accordance with the drawings and speci- Fy BRARY. 





fications, which may be seen at the office of the [At Jacksonville, Il.) 


Bids will be received until September 10 by 
G. E. Doying for constructing the proposed library 
according to plans on file at the following offices 
Patton & Miller, 115 Monroe St., Chicago; I. C. Cole- 
man, 232 W. State St., Jacksonville. W. E. VEITCH, 
chairman of building committee. 1340 


August 6, 1901. Copies of said drawings and speci- 
fications may be obtained from Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect, No. 524 Endieott Building, St. Paul, Minn., or 
Room 704 Constable Building, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, upon payment ot the cost of such repro- 
ductious, and a deposit of $100, such deposit to be 
returned to the bidder upon return of the drawings 
and specifications. Each bid must be accompanied — , : 
by a certified check for a sum not less than $5,000, [At West Point, N. Y.) 
payable to the order of said Board, as a guarantee of Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 
good faith. The right is reserved to reject any and | here until 12 M., September 23, 1901, for the 
all bids and to waive anv defect or informality in any | construction of south wing to Cadet Hospital, West 
bid, if it be deemed in the interest of the State todo| Point, N. Y., as per plans in this office. U. S. re- 
80. Proposals received after the time stated will be} serves right to rejeet any or all proposals, or any 
returned to the bidders. Proposals must be madeon | part thereof. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A. 1341 
printed forms which will be furnished by the Board 
and must be enclosed in envelopes, sealed and marked SYLUMS 
“Proposals for mechanical equipment and power- A . 
house for new Minnesota State capitol at St. Paul,” 
and addressed to the Board of State Capitol Commis- 
sioners. For the Board of State Capitol Commission- 
ers. CHANNING SEABURY, Vice-president. 
1340 


[At Huntington, W. Va.) 

It is stated that until October 2 bids for construc- 
tion are desired for two buildings costing approxi- 
mately $50,000 and $30,000 to be erected on grounds 
of West Virginia Asylum for incurables. Address 
HARRISON ALBRIGHT, architect, Charleston, W. 
j 1341 





HURCH. Va 
[At Thiveuer, 0.) * 
The Christian Church congregation will receive HH? ITAL. 
bids until September 12 for rebuilding their church 
recently destroyed by fire. 1340 


[At Cripple Creek, Col.) 
The commissioners of Teller County will receive 
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“TOPICAL ARCHITECTU RB.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. — Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


ARLINGTON, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 


FRANKLIN L. 


3aLTIMORE, Mp. 


are very satisfactory 


Applause from the Profession. 


NAYLOR. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” 


Et Paso, Tex. 


AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 
scheme of publication good. 


EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Granp Rarips, Micn. 
is a most useful publica- 


i 


Fane ye rain me 


WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 

I AM much pleased with “ Zopfical Architecture,” and think 

it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
Benjy. B. OWENS. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL, 

3RIDGEPORT, CONN. 


A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 
H. A. Howe, Jr. 


I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 
RICHARD D. ANABLE. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ 7opical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 
fession. H. A. CREAGER. 


Hartrorp, Vr. 
Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. Louis SHELDON NEWTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopfical Archi- 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts- 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 


value of which it is now hard to judge. 
BENJ. LUBSCHEZ. 


wie os = 2 
? 


ete ai 
bl 


I REGARD “ 7Zofical Architecture” as a useful periodical 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 
G. GARVEY. 


Cepar Rapips, Ia. 

Wz think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 

JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


the profession. 


t 
& 


— 
’ 


Mitwavuker, Wis, 

JuDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ Zopfica/ 

Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 
CHARLES 


. 


Cuicaco, IL. 
Tuus far 1 am fairly well pleased with “ 7ofical Archi- 
A. G. ZIMMERMAN, 


FirzGERALD. 


“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 
Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 
office use. Ferry & CLAs. 


tecture.” 
Cincinnati, O. 
WE think well of “ 7Zofical Architecture” 
will prove useful to us. 


and think it 


K 


ah tent tet oh eee 
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Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 
I FIND the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” exceedingly 
The scheme of the publication I think a most 
H. B. CLEMENT’. 


S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. interesting. 


will prove a valuable adjunct toa 


excellent one. 





“Topical Architeeture”™ 
library and draughting-room. 


R. Rosenstock & Co. 


Corumata, S. C. 


We are very much pleased with the issues of “ Zofical 


Architecture” which have reached 
them of the greatest usefulness. 


Witson & EDWARDs. 


Detroit, Micu. 


It seems that subscribing to “7Zopical Architecture” is 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
CARL 


plan. F. 


East Sr. Louis, Iu. 


us SO 


far, and we find 


POLLMAR. 


Newsurau, N. Y. 


\ Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JupGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 
have received, it will be a useful publication. 


ROBINSON, 


ee 


New Rocue te, N. Y. 


I aM of the opinion that “ Zofical Architecture” on its 
present plan will bé a valuable publication and useful to 


both practising architects and students. 


I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a valuable architectural 


periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 


I THINK “ 


A. B. FRANKEL. 


Topical Architecture” 


FreED E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 


a good publication. 
Cass GILBER1, 











PROPOSALS. 


bid< antil September 10 for the coustruction of a 
$2),000 brick aud stone hospital, in accordance with 
plans by ©. E. Troutman, 26 No'an Block. It will 


have metal roof, skylights, tile floors, hot-water 
heat, e c. 134 
EMPLKE. 


[At Youngstown, 0.) 

The Odd Fellows’ Society will receive bids until 

September 10 for the $20.000 three-story pressed- 

brick «nd stone temple, 60’ x 100’, after plans by 
E. K. Thompson. 1340 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C.. August 19th. 1901. 
posals will be received at this office unti] 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of September. 190), and then 
opened, for the installation of an ash-ha: dling appa- 
ratus for the U. 8. Custom-house and Post-office at 
St. Louis, Mo., in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be obtained etthis 
office or at the office of the Custodian, St. Louis, 
Mo .at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Superviring Architect. 

1340 





Sealed pro- | 


PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, ).C., August 20,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P, M. on 
the 5th day of September. 1901, and then opened, for 
a heating apparatus tor the Surgeon’s (Juarters at the 
U. 8. Quarantine Station, Keedy Island, Delaware, 
in accordance with drawing and specification, copies 
of which will be furnish: d at the discretion of the 
Supervising Arcbitec' upon application to this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1340 

Treasury Department, Utice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., August 15th, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 6th day of September, 1901. and then 
opened, for bulkhesding at the U. S. Quarantine 
Station, Delaware Breakwater, Delaware, in accord- 


| ance with drawing and specification, copies of which 


mav he had on application to this office, or to the 
Custodian at the Station, JAMES KNOX TAYIAR, 
Supervising Architect. 1340 
Treasury Department. Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, I). C., Augu-t 16,1901. Sealed proposals 


‘ will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 





PROPOSALS. 


the 9th day of September, 1901, and then opened, for 
Quarters for Crews at the U.S. Quarantine Station, 
Keedy Island, Delaware, in accordance with drawing 
and specification which will be furnished at the dis- 
discretion of the Supervising Architect on application 
to this office, or to the Custodian of the Station. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising ———. 
3 


OWER-HOUSE. 

{At Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Bids for the power-house and sub-station equip- 
ments, amounting to about 3,000 K. W. capacity, 
consisting of engines, generators, boilers, piping, 
transformers, rotaries, switchborrds, ete., for the 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Conne))sville Railway Co., 
are requested. Pians and specifications may be ob- 
tained by request at the office of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., Ergineers, No. 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York, on and af.ier Avgust 15th, 1901. Bids 
must be addressed to M. R. MCADOU, Genera] Man- 
ager. and must be subm'‘tted before noon on Wed- 
nesday, September 4th. 1901, at the office of the 
Railway Co., Room No. 1001, Bank for Savings Build- 

ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1340 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.28. 





THE 


RTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue ARTIST.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

igs Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 
“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. ‘The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 
PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Blidg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Cc 
Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B: GILBRETH, 


Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 





The following... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


| 
| 
% | 
“iS =| Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its [embers by 
“iv 


the Boston Society of Architects, 
} was «es o. 6 4 oe @ C4 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895. . 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

” 

SECTION 2. A Member having any owne rship 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

“ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecrTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

7 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+. 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 

tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 

mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 

amount of commission, or offer to work for 

less than another, in order to secure the work. 
7 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 

competition with or to consult with an archi- 

tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 
* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which '\e¢ may undertake. 

~ 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes- 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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. ® and Bitumen Damp Course, 
For Richness o Design, NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
f Beauty of Finish and 11 Broadway, New York. 
Harmonious Effects, 
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Berger's. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. cor. La Salle & Adams St, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free, 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 


H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
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WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 











Factory : Westfield, Mass. a 
Polygon 
Conductor a4 | 
Pipes 

Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 





canned NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Gorton Side-Feed Boilers } 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 





GoORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
American Architect and Building News Co. 
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Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A 

The American Steel Roofing Co., 

Middletown, O. 
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